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Paracelsus' view, they fill no functions whatever. Playful inven-
tions of God's imagination, they praise His omnipotence in
unison with man, beast and inanimate nature. They live in a
realm apart and rarely make contact with people, and then
only with the superstitious. There was a certain Melusine who
believed she was a serpent. She
"came from the nymphs to the humans on earth and lived
there. But then, as superstitio seduces and vexes all beings,
she went away from her people in her superstitious belief,
to the places where the seduced people come who are be-
witched in superstitionibus and spell-bound. Mind you, she
[became a] serpent to the end of her life. ... It is stupid,
however, to consider such women ghosts and devils on the
basis of such happenings and because they are not from Adam.
It is holding God's works in low esteem to assume that they
are rejected because they have superstitiones. Yet there are
more superstitiones in the Roman Church than in all these
women and witches. And so it may be a warning that if super-
stitio turns a man into a serpent, it also turns him into a devil.
That is, if it happens to nymphs, it also happens to you in the
Roman Church. That, is, you too will be transformed into
such serpents, you who now are pretty and handsome, adorned
with large diadems and jewels. In the end you will be a ser-
pent and dragon, like Melusine and others of her kind." 13
Melusine could be bewitched because she was superstitious.
Paracelsus shifted the demons out of reality into the realm of
imagination. He was less interested in the things demons can do
than in their origin and in their ethical justification. Finally,
he transposed the whole problem to psychology when he dis-
cussed nightmares, in an almost Freudian analysis. Nightmares
were supposed to be the action of little monsters called incubi
and succubae. Paracelsus explained their origin in sexual fantasy: